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WASTE. 

A most importarit inquiry might be instituted, as to 
the proportion of the industry of mankind which 
is misapplied, and of its fruits which is wasted. To 
most people it would be a piece of knowledge of a 
very startling character. If it could be proved, as 
the present writer has no doubt it could, that a full 
third of all that is grown, and all that is manufac- 
tured, of all the results of the hard work, and even of 
the frugality and self-denial, of the British public, is 
the same as thrown away, and that, under the 
influence of ignorance, cupidity, and wilfulness, this 
goes on from day to day, and year to year, without 
cessation, some good effect ought surely to follow. 
It is a subject, notwithstanding its importance, 
remarkably little reflected upon—obviously because 
the great bulk of men, even of those called educated 
men, do not know what waste is when they see it. 

Without a careful collection of statistics, we cannot 
of course give conviction as to the amount of waste 
going on in our country. But something may be 
done nevertheless. It will be much to impress on the 
many what is waste. Whenever, then, two shops are 
opened where one might serve; wherever there is a 
glut of manufactures in a particular direction ; wher- 
ever anything meets what is called a bad market, and 
causes loss to the merchant; wherever a joint-stock 
concern fails to return a fair dividend; wherever a 
merchant is found losing instead of increasing his 
capital; wherever a workman strikes ; wherever a trader 
fails; wherever damage and destruction of property 
of any kind takes place—there, there, is waste. Con- 
sider how much there is of such things in the world, 
and how much, moreover, of almost everybody’s 
income goes in things useless or half-useful, unen- 
joyed or scarcely enjoyed—how much in what is 
positively hurtful, if not vicious—and you will see 
what an enormous principle is represented by the 
word WASTE. 

The real wealth of the world is in the fruits of 
well-applied labour. The material happiness of the 
world consists in the judicious application and use of 
the results of labour. The measure in which any 
community labours diligently and to good purpose, 
and judiciously applies and uses the results of the 
labour for support and innocent enjoyment, is the 
measure of the success of that community in working 
out the great divine purpose as to the creature man. 
It may further be said, with equal truth, that 
wherever labour and its fruits are wasted, there a 
great contravention of that divine purpose takes 
place, and thence must proceed, as from all such 


contraventions only can proceed, injury, disappoint- 
ment, and suffering. 

We can tell in some large departments of the 
national economy the amount of waste. The national 
debt having been incurred for wrong purposes, its 
annual interest of about twenty-eight millions repre- 
sents the portion of the annual results of the national 
industry which goes as waste in consequence of the 
errors of our predecessors. Reckon up the amount of 
the sums for which merchants have failed during the 
year, less the total of the assets presented to the 
creditors, and you have the sum of the annual waste 
incurred to the nation through the imprudence, 
unskilfulness, and unavoidable mishaps of individual 
traffickers. In the case of a joint-stock company, the 
degree in which its dividends fall below the average 
profits of capital, and the loss sustained by the share- 
holders at its winding-up, if that be necessary, repre- 
sent the amount that has been wasted. A great 
bankrupt is simply a great waster. One of the Mac- 
donald species has the honour of reflecting that he 
has wasted a few hundred thousands in a business 
which he conducted as a kind of Ishmaelitish war; 
one of the Waugh type may have the more flattering 
reflection that he was clever enough to get similar 
sums of other people’s money to waste on his own 
vanities and sensual indulgences. All, however, was 
equally waste. The difference between the liabilities 
and the assets is so much good property wasted, just 
as much so as if it had been thrown into the sea. Sup- 
pose two hundred pounds to be the sum required on 
an average to bring up a child to manhood, and give 
him a sound education, it may be a strange considera- 
tion to one of the grander class of bankrupts, that 
he has been the means of destroying and putting out 
of the world what would have sufficed for the nurture, 
bodily and mental, of a family of two thousand sons 
and daughters. 

The railway enterprises of our country supply a 
superb example of waste. Take the princely Great 
Western as a specimen. It had originally a line 
of a hundred and eighteen miles, which, being one of 
the great thoroughfares of the island, could not have 
failed to remunerate the shareholders. Indeed, it was 
at one time doing so at the extraordinary rate of ten 
percent. But, to keep its ground against competitors, 
it has been tempted to make branch and side lines to 
such an extent that its total mileage is now four 
hundred and sixty-six, or more than triple. These 
latter lines do not pay, and form so heavy a burden 
on the main line, as to have, temporarily at least, 
deprived it of all profit. We see here an outlay 
of twenty-three millions, and a weekly receipt of 
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£35,000, yet not a penny of dividend to the share- 
holders, all receipts being absorbed in working 
expenses and other charges. If this continues, we 
must pronounce that twenty-three millions have 
here been wasted, for all the real good accomplished 
for public ends by this railway company might of 
course have been secured by an outlay which, from 
its ample return, would have been completely replaced. 
The other principal railways of the kingdom are more 
or less in similar case; and the amount of waste in 
each instance is to be measured by the degree in 
which the dividends fall short of a fair profit. 
The total annual waste to the nation through 
this cause must be many millions. The conti- 
nental railways stand in striking contrast, for they 
are generally remunerative. If we search for the 
cause of this, we soon find that continental people 
are, in business matters, slow and pedantic as com- 
pared with the English, and their governments only 
permit a railway to be formed where it is needed. 
They have few branch-lines, and no competitory lines 
whatever. Rather oddly, our government affects 
to be very scrupulous about permitting lines which 
are not strictly required. But it is all a question of 
money. The English government machinery for the 
sanctioning of railways can be worked upon by clever 
eaders and adroit witnesses to almost any issue. It 
as only cost the English railway shareholders seventy 
additional millions to obtain parliamentary sanction 
for the ruinous waste they desired to commit—in 
itself surely a very magnificent amount of waste. It 
may be said they half-ruin themselves in buying leave 
to do so wholly. To all appearance, the impetuous 
spirit of our countrymen might have been allowed to 
make what railways it pleased, without any worse 
result than what has arisen, and the seventy millions 
might have been spared. But a true remedy for the 
evil is only to be found in an enlightenment of the 
public mind as to proper objects for the outlay of 
capital, and a moral castigation of that spirit amongst 
us which is perpetually seeking wealth by dexterous 
anticipations and out-mancuvrings, and reckless 
damage to others, instead of the fair course of indus- 
Only look at the policy avowed and acted upon 
by many of this class of companies. ‘To snatch traffic 
out of the teeth of some other company, although with 
small good result to itself compared with the loss to 
its neighbour, is the highest point of craft in a rail- 
way directorate. Is that a kind of work which can 
ever truly succeed, or deserve todo so? Surely ina 
professedly Christian land, it were superfluous to ask 
the question; yet to this policy have the railways of 
Britain been reduced by the very waste they have 
committed in the starting. 

England has happily overcome one source of waste, 
and a prodigious one, in her liberation of the indus- 
trial energies of the people; but she has another to 
put under her feet before these energies can be rightly 
directed or yield truly good results. She must learn 
to avoid the waste produced by unnecessary competi- 
tion. It is not to be expected that moral considera- 
tions will here avail much; but if it can be shewn 
that the highest wisdom comes to the same conclu- 
sions as a high morality, we may look for some good 
results. Now, a just political economy can never 
sanction two doing the: work of one, or two outlays 
being made for a work useful to the public where one 
outlay is enough. Where the principle of competition 
passes beyond a fair and reasonable emulation, and 
oe the length of committing murder, science steps 

and tells us that we are abusing a good principle. 

To counteract the enormous waste practised in our 
mercantile system generally, we must look mainly to 
the supply of a knowledge now wanting in the people. 
It is literally true that we rarely meet a so-called 


educated man who knows that money misspent is | all 


money lost, and that the loss of one is the loss of all. 
The general belief is that money laid out unprofitably, 
or on vice, is still somewhere—some one, they say, 
has been benefited by it. Few are aware that, being the 
representative of so much labour, it becomes, when 
misspent, so much labour lost—that is, so much 
money lost. We have such an opinion of our kind as 
to believe that, if there were true instead of false 
views on these and kindred points, there would be 
fewer foolish speculations, fewer foul competitions, 
and consequently much less waste to afilict and 
impoverish the earth. 


THE KILLING PRINCESS. 


Wuen Catherine II. had safely deposited the crown 
of Poland, with the sixteen northern. diadems which 
the industry and enterprise of her predecessors had 
collected, in the jewel-chamber of the Winter Palace, 
her imperial majesty found it neceSsary to inquire 
after the revenues of certain domains which had 
always been considered its appendages. In the late 
uncertainties of the Polish throne, they had been 
farmed and superintended by so many hands, that 
the accounts were in more than ordinary confusion. 
Moreover, Catherine the Great wanted money, and 
the Princess Prestovia Nicola Grodizoff had offered to 
purchase a large estate of the crown-lands situated 
on the Vistula, in order to build there a southern 
residence for herself and suite in severe winters. 

The princess was one of the richest subjects in 
Russia. She owned forests in Livonia, fishing-towns 
on the White Sea, and mines in Siberia. Her family 
were among tiie oldest of the Russian nobility; the 
blood of the ancient czars flowed in their veins, and 
they claimed a left-handed descent from Ivan the 
Terrible. Her excellence was accustomed to boast 
of these honours, though rather in a private way, for 
Catherine had too much trouble in getting the throne 
to tolerate such imperial recollections; so the princess 
contented herseif with publicly mentioning, when 
oveasion served, that she was of the real old Musco- 
vite race, unmingled with any Swedish or German 
cross. Spiteful people, who had not so pure a stock 
to boast—and there were many such in St Petersburg 
—said as much might have been guessed from the 
Tatar features of her exceilency, who, notwithstand- 
ing, went further in foreign fashions, follies, and 
luxuries than any of the court. Her balls, masks, 
and dinners @ la Frangaise, rivalled those of the 
ezarina herself. She kept a French milliner in con- 
stant occupation in her palace, had three cooks and 
two hair-dressers duly imported from Paris every year, 
that period being as long as any of them could be 
induced to remain in the service of her excellency ; 
kept a French secretary for conducting her corre- 
spondence, and talked occasionally of the verses she 
had written in imitation of Rousseau. 

Princess Grodizoff was a widow of unknown years 
—for hoops, false hair, rouge, and patches rendered 
age in those days a matter rather difficult to make 
out—but it was said that her name-day had been 
celebrated before a stone was laid on the banks of the 
Neva, or a Finland peasant perished in its marshes. 
In short, her excellency was older than the modern 
capital, yet she bade fair to employ the French mil- 
liner and her congeners for many a year to come, and 
keep a firm hold of her broad possessions. These had 
come partly by marriage and partly by inheritance; 
the princess was the heiress of her family, and, as 
sometimes happens to noble houses, all the rest im- 
poverished their estates, and got into debt through 
vain endeavours to emulate her splendour. People 
said she did wonders for them all; brought out their 


on their estates, to guard against extravagance 


daughters, found places for their sons, and kept them 
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while others sought after the motive for such bene- 
factions, her highness not being the woman to part 
with a rouble easily. Her turn for hard bargain-mak- 
ing was universally acknowledged ; even Catherine 
was well aware of it, for the princess had bought 
crown-lands before; and the inquiry into the Polish 
accounts was accordingly instituted. 

The czarina was too well acquainted with her faith- 
ful subjects to intrust that investigation to their 
hands. After the fashion of czars past and future, 
she looked out for a foreigner worthy of such confiden- 
tial employment, and found one in the person of 
Count Thienville, a young attaché of the French 
embassy, and strongly recommended by her majesty’s 
agents at Versailles. The powers that preside over 
the exigencies of princes seemed to have cut out 
Gaston de Thienville for his work. The son of a 
farmer-general, whose good-fortune died with Madame 
de Pompadour, he had an early acquaintance with 
what might be called the more delicate details of 
business. Fortune had given him no estate but his 
wits. Nature had made him cool, keen, and clear- 
headed, always alive to his own interest, but true 
as steel where his honour was engaged, and as 
ardent as the best of his countrymen in either love or 
war. Gaston was not very brilliant nor very hand- 
some, but determined to be somebody ; and finding 
himself unable to fulfil that resolution in France, he 
came to try the northern market, like other wares 
that would not sell at home. There was not a town 
from Berlin to St Petersburg in which he had not 
looked out for his fortune in vain; the Russian capital 
had afforded him nothing but the empty title of 
attaché, which he had assumed after waiting three 
weeks in the ambassador’s anteroom, and the hospi- 
tality of a poor state-councillor, to whom he had 
brought letters of introduction from a relative in the 
embassy at Paris. 

This councillor was an old man nobly born, but 
very poor. His family had lost their fortune in 
building a palace to please Peter the Great, and 
ornament his new city; three inundations of the 
Neva had successively swept the building away; 
and at length, when their lands and roubles had 
been thus submerged, the noble proprietors were 
obliged to take up their residence in the only corner 
of the palace which the waters had spared, where they 
lived with great economy, and quite forgotten by 
court and czar—timber huts and dirty warehouses 
multiplying round them, as that quarter of the town 
went out of fashion and grew low. The councillor 
considered himself the last of his family ; his wife was 


whose prospects, as frequently rehearsed by her 


long dead; and he had but one daughter, Sophia, | estate without delay, and had signified her intention 


, of taking a poor relative whom nobody knew, named 


more fervently after his admission to the state-coun- 
cillor’s home. Sophia had no fortune; her education 
had been so neglected, that she could speak nothing 
but Russ, and she never wore patches. But she put 
his laced waistcoat in repair, when he could not buy 
another, to appear at the embassy; always smiled 
when he came in; and he thought a court-dress would 
become her. His energy had been great in looking 
for place and employment all the way from France, 
now it became tremendous: he laid siege to the hearts 
of courtiers, and the hands of valets, though his 
munitions for the latter kind of warfare were growing 
extremely slender, and fortune rarely favours the 
importunate. Through some of these channels, 
however, his name came to the imperial ear, and 
Catherine fixed upon him as the man wanted to go 
quietly through her Polish accounts, and make a 
true report of the same. According to northern 
custom, he was not trusted so far without a check; 
her majesty’s private secretary, who had been 
deputed to manage the business, assigned him a 
humble dependent of his own, named Michal 
Clozoff, by way of clerk and assistant. 

Clozoff had been a merchant in his day, and 
supplied the court with furs; but his trade went out 
of fashion after the French architect heated the 
Hermitage, and nothing thicker than taffeta was 
allowed to be worn; so Clozoff gave up fur-selling, 
and, with his five sons, hung about the outskirts of 
the palace, living by small quiet jobs, and especially 
at the service of the private secretary, from whom 
they got more promises than pay. If the ex-merchant 
had been placed as a spy in that low dingy office 
behind the admiralty, where the two worked night 
and day at the Polish account-books—for the czarina 
was in haste—he had nothing to report, but that 
Gaston spared neither pen nor calculation to make 
out the subtractions from her majesty’s new revenues, 
which at length were found so considerable, that it 
was expected there would be two or three villages in 
Siberia peopled by the delinquents. ‘The estate on 
the Vistula was, however, most clear of such encum- 
brances, the discovery of which fact brought the 
private secretary to assure Gaston of her majesty’s 
satisfaction, to pay him five hundred roubles for his 
work, and to receive fifty back as his own perquisite 
for allowing him to be employed. Perhaps it was the 
probability of imperial favour shining on the stranger, 
that induced his excellency to become condescending 
and chatty; discuss the opera, which had just been 
opened; and tell the news of the day, that the 
Princess Grodizoff intended to purchase the Polish 


father, were to sell the old house, with all it con- | Sophia Petrova, under her protection. In pursuing 
tained, pay the expenses of his funeral, and retire patronage, Gaston had acquired considerable command 
into the convent of Fasting Sisters, to which the | of countenance, and the secretary’s news made it all 
ladies of her house had a hereditary right of admis- | requisite. The poor relation whom nobody knew was 
sion. The family were distantly related to the Princess the very girl who had repaired his lace waistcoat, and 
Grodizoff; but her good graces had been lost by the | smiled when he came; and a vision rose before his 
councillor thirty years before at a game of cards, and | fancy, of Sophia declared heiress of all the princess’s 
in consequence, Sophia and her father were left to possessions, and himself invested with the most noble 
their own resources. The old man had a winter order of St Nicolas. It was suddenly cut short by an 
asthma, and was seldom in good-humour. The house | exclamation from Clozoff, who had been industriously 
was poor and cold; they had no servant but a mujik writing in the further corner of the office, as became 
who was never sober when he could get anything to an assistant-clerk, and was expected neither to talk 
drink. But the councillor welcomed the stranger to, nor hear; but he groaned out ‘Poor Sophia’ so 
his stove and table as heartily as if both had been | audibly, that Gaston started, and the secretary 
better furnished ; and the stranger was glad to stay | looked round. The observation must have escaped 
—first, because he could not find more comfortable the honest Russian unawares; he cowered under the 
quarters ; and, secondly, because Sophia, one of the secretary’s eye like a man detected in the act of a 
prettiest and best girls in St Petersburg, kept that | flagrant crime. 
remnant of a palace habitable by her presence, doing! ‘Do you know the girl?’ inquired his excellency 
not only all the household work, but all the good-| with evident curiosity. 


humour and cheerfulness for the whole establishment. 
IL 


‘ Yes, my lord; her father is a state-councillor; but 
had often wished to be rich; but he did so still | very poor. They live in the Moscow quarter, in the 
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same street with me, behind St Olga’s Church, your 
excellency. She was the only person who would 
enter our house when we had the fever, of which 
my poor wife died three winters ago.’ 

‘A good girl,’ said the secretary. ‘No doubt Pro- 
vidence means to reward her by the princess’s kind- 
ness. It isa noble prospect for her. You know the 
princess has provided for most of her female relatives; 
in fact, I believe Sophia Petrova is the last of them ; 
doubtless she will be provided for also.’ 

‘No doubt, your excellency,’ said Clozoff, but the 
looks of both speakers somehow reversed their words. 
With the secretary, it was cold-blooded sarcasm; with 
Clozoff, it was a Russian’s resignation to the things 
and powers that be; and after a few more observa- 
tions on the brilliant prospects of the state-council- 
lor’s daughter, wound up with congratulations to 
Gaston, whose face he had been attentively studying, 
his excellency took his leave. 

The news he brought was true, however. Gaston 
found the old house in a general commotion of glad- 
ness and grandeur; the princess had astonished the 
whole street by coming there in her calash; a bag 
of roubles had been left for Sophia’s outfit; the young 
girl’s friends had assembled to advise her what she 
should buy; the mujik had got very drunk on the 
occasion ; and the state-councillor was so elated that 
he decidedly refused the considerable present which 
Gaston offered in return for his entertainment. ‘No,’ 
said the old man; ‘you have not got much to spare 
yet, and my daughter is going to be provided for, 
taken to court, and made an heiress, perhaps. The 
saints guard my Sophia! I would not part with her, 
after what has happened to so many girls of our 
family; but there is nothing before the poor child 
but the convent of the Fasting Sisters, and that is 
a poor look-out for one’s only daughter.’ His last 
words tallied so strangely with Clozoff’s groan, and 
the secretary’s cynical look, that Gaston felt there 
was some Russian meaning in them; but no endeavour 
could bring the state-councillor to plainer speaking; 
on the contrary, he at once altered his tone, enlarged 
on the excellences of the princess, her liberality to 
her relations, and the certainty Sophia had of getting 
handsomely portioned and well married, if she only 
pleased her highness. The buying went on. Friends 
and relations who had not visited the house for years, 
crowded in to rejoice with father and daughter. There 
was good cheer, and even feasting in the old house ; 
the mujik said it never had been so much worth while 
to serve there before. Sophia was sorry to leave her 
father, and glad to be made a lady; besides, it was 
her belief she would see Gaston sometimes at court; 
but the Frenchman’s heart misgave him: there was a 
dark background to her promotion, which he could 
not make out. Pumping Clozoff was of no avail; 
the ex-merchant had got his cue, and would talk of 
nothing but the great good-luck of Sophia Petrova, 
and how well she deserved it. Gaston had begun to 
know something of the country he was in; there was 
but one way of coming to a knowledge of the mystery, 
and being interested as well as curious, that way 
he determined to take, though it cost his entire 
exchequer. All the money he could command by 
this time amounted to four hundred roubles. Armed 
with this sum, he sought a common tea-shop, which 
Clozoff was accustomed to frequent when he had 
nothing better to do, because it was kept by his own 
son-in-law, and had very little custom. The old man 
could fortunately speak French, and was very proud 
of that accomplishment, as none of his neighbours in 
the Moscow quarter understood it. It gave Gaston 
an opportunity of dealing with him privately, where 
he found him alone in the back-room of the tea-shop, 
sitting as close as he could to the stove. 

*Clozoff, you are a prudent man, and I want you 


to tell me something,’ said Gaston, producing the 
silver, when their salutations were fairly over. ‘ Here 
are four hundred roubles, which shall be yours on the 
spot, if you will tell me plainly why you said “ Poor 
Sophia” in the office three days ago, and what is the 
story about the Princess Grodizoff and the ladies of 
her family,’ 

Clozoff was a Russian, and going to be paid for his 
tale; he therefore made no prologue, but that he was 
a poor man, and would be ruined if it ever came to 
the princess’s knowledge that he had told any report 
about her highness; on which Gaston assured him 
of his absolute safety, and chinked the four hundred 
roubles. 

‘Well,’ said Clozoff, ‘since you must be told, it is 
known to all St Petersburg that for the last twenty 
years the princess has taken nieces, grand-nieces, and 
cousins of every degree, one after another, to bring out 
and provide for. She dressed them in the height of the 
fashion ; she took them to all places of entertainment ; 
she gave them everything that money could buy, or 
girls could wish for, but none of them ever lived a 
year after entering the palace. Seven-and-twenty 
girls of the Grodizoff line lie in the vaults of our 
Lady of Kazan. I must say she gave them handsome 
funerals; and her highness’s family have scarcely a 
daughter left, though it was once the wonder where 
husbands would be found for them oll. Count Vezkin, 
her nephew, has not one girl out of five. Alexia 
Paulova, her cousin’s widow, sits alone in the house 
where she had three daughters to marry; and they 
say her old aunt at Smolenski has lost her wits long 
ago with thinking of seven girls who went to the 
Grodizoff palace, one after another, to be made 
heiresses, and followed in the same order to the 
vaults of our Lady of Kazan.’ 

‘Did so many deaths attract no attention? Was 
there no inquiry ?’ said Gaston. 

*O yes, there was every inquiry that could be 
made about a house of such high rank,’ said Clozoff. 
‘Some of them died of strange diseases, which no 
physician knew. Some of them met with still stranger 
accidents. There was one, I remember, who fell down 
stairs in the dark; another went to the German 
spas, and the water disagreed with her. In short, 
they went by all manner of ways; and I have heard 
say that the old aunt’s youngest daughter, who died 
very suddenly, had a blue mark round her neck, The 
princess has taken no girl since, and that is three 
years ago. People thought she would not try it again, 
there was such a whisper. Her highness lamented 
sorely over the delicate constitution of her family, 
and all her friends sympathised with her; but now 
she is going to have another heiress. That is all I 
can tell you; and I would not say as much for a 
thousand roubles, only to yourself; it is putting my 
life in jeopardy’—and Clozoff clutched the bag of 
silver with many additional groans over the risk he 
was running, and an intimation that his son-in-law 
knew there was money going, and would expect half 
of it. Had Gaston been possessed of a larger bag, he 
could have distributed its contents in ferreting out 
further details of her highness’s domestic history. 
As it was, he determined that Sophia should not go 
to the palace without him. Her father was now 
restored to favour; and the worthy state-councillor 
looked rather astonished next day when his prosper- 
ous guest, fresh from a court employment, presented 
himself with a very long face—a penitent declaration 
that he had lost all his money at the gaming-table, 
and an earnest request that he would get him the 
humblest post in the princess’s service. There was a 
liberal bestowment of sound rebuke and sage admoni- 
tion. The councillor smoked two full pipes in its 
delivery, though he admitted there was some apology 
for Gaston, considering that he was neither a Russian 
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nor brought up in the Greek Church. As to a post 
in the princess’s household, there was none vacant 
just then, but that of second-valet, which could not 
be thought of for a man of his quality; but Gaston 
was welcome to stay in his house till something 
turned up: he would be lonely now without Sophia, 
and wanted somebody to help in the reformation of 
the mujik, which he intended to begin without delay. 
Gaston made all suitable acknowledgments for his 
hospitable offer, hinted his own unfitness to assist in 
the revision of the mujik’s morals, and added in a 
penitential tone, that he considered the post of second- 
yalet quite sufficient for his deserts; but as there were 
probabilities of preferment to come, he requested the 
councillor to see that mademoiselle, his daughter, did 
not recognise him in the Grodizoff palace. The old 
man was much edified by the present humility and 
future prospects of his young friend. The second- 
valet’s place was speedily obtained. Sophia was duly 
warned to know nothing of the new servant; and 
under tlhe name of Jacques le Noir, Gaston entered 
on his humble duties. 

The office of second-valet was not a sinecure in the 
household of her excellency. Like most of the great 
ladies of that age, half the duties of her toilet, and all 
her confidential errands, were done by the gentlemen 
of the chamber, which courtly term included the 
above-mentioned Jacques and his commander, an 
Italian, named Paulo, who had been first-valet ever 
since the princess became a widow. Paulo did 
nothing but eat spiced macaroni and prepare it for 
himself in a private kitchen, which he had constructed 
behind his suit of apartments. He also kept the 
keys of her highness’s shce-room, and all the other 
rooms in which the treasures of her wardrobe were 
laid up, and a very strict eye over the second-valet, 
who was expected never to go out but when sent on 
an errand—then to make no delay in returning; to 
attend the bells of the princess, her three ladies-in- 
waiting, her two hair-dressers, her secretary, and, 
chief of all, Paulo, who liberally scolded him when 
there was an opportunity. Of these rites and duties 
the soi-disant Jacques had a full allowance. The 
eight bells rang him up at allhours. The ringers sent 
him to every corner of St Petersburg in all weathers, 
and no city in Europe enjoys such a variety of the 
undoubtedly bad. He ate with the serfs, he slept 
above the horses. The housekeeper had to get 
presents for not finding fault with him; the laundress 
tore his shirts; Paulo called him names in Italian, 
French, and Russ; and the entire household laughed 
at him for having white hands and expecting washed 
dishes. It was not a congenial life for a young man 
fond of elegance, and anxious to be somebody; but 
Gaston kept his post for almost six months, with a 
self-devotion and endurance of a Jesuit missionary ; 
yet not the smallest thread of the Grodizoff secret 
could he unravel. If Paulo had any good graces to 
be gained, they were beyond the reach of his Gallic 
subordinate. All the French servants were new, and 
could tell nothing. The secretary, though gracious 
to a countryman, had been long in Russia, and spoke 
little except in praise of his employer. All the maids 
were Russians from the princess’s estates, and all 
Gaston’s efforts failed to make an impression on any 
of their hearts. The errands they sent him were of 
the most commonplace and overt description ; indeed, 
there was nothing strange about the palace but that 
inexplicable tale. Like other great Russian houses 
of the period, its chief apartments were all magni- 
ficence, its inferior ones given up to dirt and squalor. 
There was a constant succession of festivities, and no 
lack of card-tables, at which he got an occasional 
view of the princess, conspicuous by the magnitude of 
her hoop, her diamonds, and her immovable face of 


the north. Sometimes, too, he caught sight of Sophia, 


richly dressed, attended by waiting-women and pages, 
keeping well in mind the charge against recognition, 
yet now and then looking as if she had not forgotten 
him, too. 

It was marvellous that the poor girl’s head was not 
turned by her sudden transition from the old house 
with all the work to do, the mujik to keep in order, 
and the state-councillor in good temper; but Sophia 
kept her balance, and seemed to make her footing 
sure. At the end of the first month, the princess 
was boasting of the accomplishments her young 
protégée had acquired from the half-score of masters 
and mistresses retained for that purpose. Before a 
second had expired, all her highness’s circle voted 
Sophia brilliant ; and with a Frenchman’s perception 
of such matters, the second-valet at length discovered 
that Feodor Baselovich, one of the Orloff family, was 
about to offer his hand and fortune, lands and 
peasants, at the shrine of her charms. 

That was a discovery for which he had not bar- 
gained; but common report soon assured him of its 
reality. The wealth and rank of young Baselovich 
would have made him a welcome suitor to the best 
families of St Petersburg. Like most of his line, he 
was tall and handsome. ‘The princess openly favoured 
his suit, the state-councillor concurred in the back- 
ground he was expected to occupy, and everybody 
agreed that the bride-elect must be well inclined 
if she were in her senses. Gaston had observed her 
looking absent and thoughtful, as if balancing some- 
thing in her mind. Was it for this he had become a 
second-valet, answered Russian bells, and abstained 
from kicking Paulo? The thought was sufficient to 
send a less sensitive subject upon the road to self- 
destruction. Gaston was nearing the borders of that 
romantic land one evening late in the St Petersburg 
winter, when the princess had given her last ball 
before Lent. From a corner in the picture-gallery, 
where he stood as if in waiting, he could see through 
the open doors of the ball-room Sophia dancing the 
minuet de la ceur with the young scion of the Orloff 
line. The lady was gay with frills of Flanders lace 
and pendents of pearl; the gentleman was grand in 
his uniform as a colonel of hussars. A consciousness 
of their approaching alliance seemed to pervade the 
company ; the princess smiled graciously on the pair: 
it was afterwards remembered that her highness said 
she hoped Providence would permit her to send one 
bride from the Grodizoff palace ; and Gaston, like other 
disappointed men, was making severe reflections 
on the fickleness, vanity, and mercenary mind of the 
sex, when Paulo’s bell recalled him to his humble 
duties. He was received at the foot of the back-stairs 
with the usual volley of names. A carrier from the 
south had just arrived, bringing, among sundry pack- 
ages of less value, two small cases of polished ebony, 
which Gaston was commanded to place on the toilets 
of their owners—one was addressed to the princess, 
and the other to Mademoiselle Petrova. Both were 
labelled ‘/’eau d’or,’ and Gaston’s Versailles education 
made him acquainted at least with the repute of that 
article. In it the rank and fashion of those days put 
faith as a specific against all their dreaded ills, the 
loss of spirits, the decay of charms, and a thousand 
other evils quite as serious. Its composition was 
kept a profound secret by the manufacturing chemists. 
It was believed to be made only in Paris somewhere 
about the Sorbonne, and if not extracted from the 
precious metal, it cost nearly its weight in gold; to 
the vulgar eye, however, there was nothing remark- 
able about it but a clear tasteless fluid, thicker than 
common water, which, according to the invariable 
direction on the label, was to be drunk up the 
moment it was opened. 

It was a long way up to the dressing-rooms of the 


princess and her protégée: they were situated in the 
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eastern wing of the palace, and at the opposite ends 
of a long corridor. As Gaston went up with the cases 
and his lantern into the darkness and silence of the 
upper floors, which the sounds of the festival scarcely 
reached, strange thoughts came over him. Why were 
the cases so distinctly addressed, and forwarded from 
Paris? Was he carrying to Sophia’s toilet a pass- 
port to the vaults of our Lady of Kazan? Perhaps 
she meant to marry young Baselovich? Well, she had 
made him no promise, and he would disappoint the 
rincess. Paulo’s bell rang till the whole palace could 
it. He shouted on his lagging vassal, and cursed 
him in his three languages, for the carrier’s bringings 
were all to be put away; but in her highness’s own 
magnificent dressing-room, inlaid with mirrors, and 
hung with rose-coloured damask, the cards of address 
were removed, skilfully transferred so as to leave no 
trace of tampering, and the exchanged cases deposited 
on each lady’s toilet. 

The ball was not over till five in the morning. Her 
highness and the whole household retired soon after. 
There were yet some hours till the breaking of the 
Russian day, but it was long till Gaston slept ; his attic 
above the horses had never seemed so full of moaning 
wind and creaking rafters; and when he did sleep at 
last, it was to dream that he was following Sophia’s 
funeral arm-in-arm with Clozoff, who rehearsed to 
him the whole history of the seven-and-twenty girls 
as they went. Suddenly, his slumbers were broken by 
a sound of loud and mingled cries. It was broad day, 
but the whole palace seemed to be turning upside 
down; there were hurrying feet and wild lamenta- 
tions, for her Siberian maid, the oldest and most 
favoured, who always drew the princess’s curtains, 
had found her highness seated at her toilet, as the 
maids had left her duly dressed for the night in her 
satin pinner and lace lappets, but stone-dead, and 
nothing to account for the fact—only an empty 
phial, labelled ‘eau d'or, lay on the carpet at her 
feet. 

There was a great gathering of her highness’s 
family, and a strict investigation commenced, but 
not proceeded with; for the same day a stranger 
presented himself at the gate of the Hermitage, 
craving an audience of her majesty’s private secre- 
tary, by whom he was conducted through one of the 
secret corridors to the imperial closet. He was seen 
to leave the palace within an hour; immediately after 
the Grodizoff family received certain intimations, 
according to which it was publicly announced that 
the princess had died from a stroke of apoplexy ; that 
Sophia Petrova was heiress of her Finland estates; 
that the rest of the property should pass to the male 
heirs; but whoever the young lady married, must 
take the name and arms of Grodizoff. After her 
highness had been laid with becoming pomp beside 
her twenty-seven protégées, the fashionables of St 
Petersburg mourned over the shutting-up of her 
palace for some time; but it was opened again, 
though with reduced splendour; for Sophia, the 
heiress, married a French nobleman, who appeared 
at court as the Marquis de Thienville, sent on a 
secret embassy from Versailles. The princess’s papers 
and all the water of gold which could be found were 
carried off at an early stage of the business by a 
messenger from the Hermitage. Among the former 
were the title-deeds of the newly purchased estate on 
the Vistula, which once more reverted to the crown; 
and also a prediction, written in the old Slavonic 
language of Russia, by one who called himself Vlade- 
mer of Kioff, setting forth that her highness would 
never die except by a girl of her family, who should 
inherit her wealth. All inquiries failed to discover 
either the prophet or the chemist with whom her 
highness had dealt ; nor did time or chance throw any 
further light on the doings of that singular and most 


unscrupulous lady, who is still remembered in the 
traditional gossip of St Petersburg by the equivocal 
title of ‘The Killing Princess.’ 


THE NEW GOLD-DIGGINGS. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


STRANGELY enough, it was reserved for the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the period fruitful in 
wonders of art, to be the great era of gold-discovery 
—the diggings of California, Australia, and British 
Columbia having all come into notice within the space 
of a very few years. So strange, indeed, is the fact, 
that one is puzzled to say what people were about 
that they never made these notable discoveries before. 
The circumstance, we think, shews that, after all, our 
knowledge of the earth’s surface is still exceedingly 
imperfect. For anything we can tell, there may 
yet be many other places abounding in unheard-of 
mineral wealth, which is destined to alter the tenor 
of commercial transactions, and to work extraordinary 
changes in matters of social concern. 

As regards the last of the gold discoveries, England 
can claim little credit for penetration or promptitude. 
The discovery was at first treated with due official 
reserve. Douglas, governor of Vancouver's Island, 
writes on the 16th of April 1856 to Labouchere, as 
head of the Colonial department, that gold was found 
within ‘ British territory on the Upper Columbia, 
and that he is, moreover, of opinion that valuable 
gold-deposits will be found in many other parts of 
that country. The dry reply which ensues is fol- 
lowed by a correspondence which gradually increases 
in interest; but only by means of parliamentary 
reports and public rumours does the great discovery 
become finally known in the summer of 1858, when 
suddenly the whole world is in a blaze on the subject, 
and from all parts—California, in particular—there is 
a rush to the almost unknown territory, which has 
hitherto been held as little else than hunting-ground 
for savages, and certain fur-trading companies. 

In looking at any recently constructed map of this 
part of the western hemisphere, we see, yet fail 
adequately to realise in imagination, the vastness of 
the stretch of territory belonging to the British 
crown, amounting as it does to one-half of the 
continent of North America. The more western and 
northerly portion of this extensive country, receiving 
its name from an inland sea in its centre—Hudson’s 
Bay, into which might be dropped, without incom- 
moding it, the island of Great Britain—has, as is 
well known, been held chiefly by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, an English joint-stock concern of 
long standing, that has its head-quarters in Lon- 
don, and with which, about forty years ago, a rival 
undertaking, called the North-west Company, was 
successfully incorporated. Clerks, factors, voyageurs, 
and other functionaries established at trading-posts, 
or roaming over thousands of miles of this great 
wilderness, and acquainted with the principal rivers 
communicating with the Pacific, might be supposed 
in their searches to have long ere now seen the glitter 
of golden nuggets; yet, as if fate had settled it other- 
wise, such was not the case; or at all events, if they 
knew that there was gold, the fact was not generally 
communicated, and it became known only by casual cir- 
cumstances. Governor Douglas’s first communication 
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to the Colonial Office, in August 1856, appears to have 


been the result of a report obtained from Mr Angus" 
M‘Donald, a clerk in charge of Fort Colville, one of 
the Company’s trading-posts in the Upper Columbia 
District. Already, according to M‘Donald, persons 
had begun to dig and look for gold-dust, and were 
earning daily as much as from L.2 to L.8 each man. 
Finding its way, in the course of trade, to Victoria, 
the capital of Vancouver’s Island, the gold excited 
some commotion; and persons began to migrate, for 
the purpose of mining, from adjacent parts of the 
United States, although the Indians, who had an 
interest in the soil, were not very favourably disposed 
towards the intruders. The spots alleged to be most 
prolific of gold lay from one to two hundred miles 
inland from the narrow channel called the Gulf of 
Georgia, which separates Vancouver's Island from 
the mainland. Into this channel, at Fort Langley, 
about the 49th degree of north latitude, falls the Fraser 
River, an important navigable river, which receives a 
number of feeders; the chief of these being the 
Thompson River, which joins it on its left bank about 
the 50th degree. On these rivers, gold was said to 
exist at various places in sufficient abundance to 
arouse the keenest spirit of adventure, and we can 
therefore fancy the excitement which prevailed soon 
after the reality of the discoveries was put beyond 
doubt. According to the Francisco correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, the first skilled miner who 
worked on Fraser River was a Scotchman named 
Adams. He happened to be travelling in this part of 
the Hudson’s Bay territory early last year, on his way 
to see some relatives, and he stopped at one of the 
trading-posts, where he met an old acquaintance 
named Maclean, who told him that the Indians living 
on Fraser River had been bringing gold-dust to the 
post to trade with, saying they had dug it on the 
river-bank, This statement was listened to by 
Adams with greedy ears, and his resolution was soon 
taken to examine into the matter for himself. He 
had been a miner in California, and knew how to go to 
work. He accordingly provided himself with a pick, 
shovel, and large tin-pan, and went to the dwelling of 
a family of Indians who had been in the habit of 
bringing gold and gold-dust to the post. He found 
the squaws engaged in washing for gold with baskets, 
and from appearances, was satisfied that he was in 
rich diggings. He returned to the post, made a 
rocker, purchased some provisions, went back to the 
diggings, hired a couple of Indians to help him, and 
worked industriously for three months, in which time 
he realised upwards of a thousand dollars. Becoming 
tired of living away from white society, he went down 
to Puget Sound—an inlet diverging into Washington 
territory from the Gulf of Georgia—and there told 
his story to some American sailors, who returned with 
him to the diggings on Fraser River, and by them 
the search for gold was prosecuted with considerable 
success. In this way, reports concerning the diggings 
spread abroad ; the inhabitants of Victoria, and finally 
of San Francisco, caught up the marvellous intelli- 
gence, and in the early part of the present year, a run 
to the new diggings had commenced. . 

The arrival at Victoria of steamers from San 
Francisco, bringing a host of American adventurers 
on their way to the new Dorado, appears to have 
somewhat alarmed Governor Douglas. Under date 
April 27, 1858, he wrote on the subject to the governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by whom the com- 
munication was handed to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 


the new head of the Colonial Office. ‘I have,’ said he, 
‘to communicate for the information of the governor 
and committee that the steam-vessel Commodore arrived 
in this port on the 25th instant, direct from San Fran- 
cisco, with 450 passengers, chiefly gold-miners, who 
have come here with the intention of working the 
gold-mines of the interior. About 400 of those men 
were landed on the same day, and, with the exception 
of a few who left yesterday for Fraser River, are now 
engaged in purchasing canoes, and making arrange- 
ments for continuing their journey by Fraser River 
into the Couteau country. They all appear to be 
well provided with mining-tools, and there seems to 
be no want of capital and intelligence among them. 
About sixty of the number are British subjects, with 
about an equal number of Americans, and the rest 
are Germans, Frenclimen, and Italians. Though our 
little town was crowded to excess with this sudden 
influx of people, and there was a temporary scarcity 
of food and dearth of house-accommodation, the police 
force small, and many temptations to excess in the 
way of drink, yet they were remarkably quiet and 
orderly, and there has not been a single committal for 
rioting or drunkenness since their arrival here. The 
merchants and general dealers of Victoria are rejoicing 
in the increase of wealth and business produced by 
the arrival of so large a body of people in the colony, 
and are strongly in favour of making this place a 
stopping-point between San Francisco and the 
gold-mines, which, so far as respects the pros- 
perity of the colony, is evidently an object of the 
utmost importance, as, both in going and returning, 
the miners would make purchases, and spend a great 
deal of money ; the value of property would be vastly 
enhanced, while the sale of public land and the colon- 
isation of the country would be greatly promoted. 
The interests of the empire, if I may use the term, 
may not, however, be improved to the same extent by 
the accession of a foreign population, whose sympathies 
are decidedly anti-British. From that point of view 
the question assumes an alarming aspect, and leads us 
to doubt the policy of permitting foreigners to enter 
the British territory, ad libitum, without taking the 
oath of allegiance, and otherwise giving security to 
the government of the country. In the meantime, 
the people who have gone into the interior will meet 
with innumerable difficulties of route in their progress 
towards the mines, both from the nature of the 
country and the dangerous state of the rivers. The 
principal diggings on Fraser and Thompson Rivers 
are also at present, and will continue, flooded for 
many months to come; there is, moreover, a great 
scarcity of food in the gold-districts; so that those 
united causes will, in all probability, compel many of 
the ill-provided adventurers to beat a retreat, and for 
the time to relinquish the enterprise. The licence- 
system has not been yet carried into effect, and it 
will be difficult to bring it into a general operation. 
It has since occurred to me that by levying an import- 
duty on goods, the gold-districts might be taxed 
to any desirable extent, without clamour or exciting 
discontent among the people; an object which might be 
effected at a moderate expense, by means of a customs- 
station on Fraser River, and another at the point where 
the road from the Columbia strikes the ford of the 
O’Kanagan River, those being the only two commercial 
avenues of the Couteau country. I shall soon address 
her Majesty’s government on the subjects referred to 
in this communication, and it is also my intention 
to represent how seriously the peace of the country 
may be endangered by the presence of so many people 
wandering over the interior in a vagrant state, 


especially in the event of the diggings proving unre- . 


munerative, and the miners being, as an inevitable 
consequence, reduced to poverty, and destitute of the 
common necessaries of life. We have this moment 
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been informed of the arrival of the Pacific mail- 
steamer Columbia, at Port Townsend, with eighty 
passengers from San Francisco, who are also bound 
for the Couteau gold-district ; and we observe by the 
latest San Francisco papers that several other vessels 
are advertised for the same destination.’ 

About the same time, in a letter to the secretary 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Governor Douglas 
says: ‘The tidings from the gold-district are of the 
most flattering description, but are not supported by 
a large return of gold-dust. Mr Simpson reports that 
gold is found in more or less abundance on every part 
of Fraser River, from Fort Yale to the Forks; but I 

ume those diggings cannot be very productive, or 
there would have been a larger return of gold. Chief- 
trader Yale reports that parties are proceeding up 
Fraser River towards the gold-diggings almost every 
day.’ Subsequent communications in the Blue-book 
whence we make these extracts shew that the flocking 
of Americans to the new diggings continued to excite 
serious apprehensions; but in these fears the home 
authotities did not participate ; nor would the people 
of the United Kingdom sanction any plan to exclude 
foreigners from settling among, and working the mines 
within a British territory. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
July, the colonial secretary, now roused to the import- 
ance of the discoveries, wrote to Mr Douglas, stating 
that her Majesty’s government, while determined on 
preserving the rights both of government and commerce 
which belong to this country, and while having it in 
contemplation to furnish such a force as will preserve 
law and order, declare it to be ‘no part of their policy 
to exclude Americans and other foreigners from the 
gold-fields. On the contrary, the governor is dis- 
tinctly instructed to oppose no obstacle whatever to 
their resort thither for the purpose of digging in 
those fields, so long as they submit themselves, in 
common with the subjects of her Majesty, to the recog- 
nition of her authority, and conform to such rules of 
police as it may be thought proper to establish.’ 
Douglas is further instructed to exercise caution and 
delicacy in dealing with those manifold cases of inter- 
national relationship and feeling which are certain to 
arise. By these concessions, the liberal policy of the 
Americans in freely admitting British subjects to a 
participation in the mineral wealth of California is 
gracefully reciprocated, and, along with other explana- 
tions on the subject, have been received in a becoming 
manner by the citizens of the United States. 

It being necessary, in the strange position of affairs 
which had evolved, to adopt measures for governing 
the country of the new diggings as a free crown- 
colony, the subject, as newspaper readers know, was 
lately brought before parliament; the result being 
that a distinct colony was formed with a constitution 
to last for five years. And here we may be allowed 
to express surprise at the paucity of invention which 
from first to last has been demonstrated in giving a 
name to this portion of British America. At first, 
when the matter came before parliament, the appella- 
tion of New Caledonia was fixed upon—a name not 
only bad in itself, as every name embracing the word 
new is acknowledged to be, but bad as being a repeti- 
tion of the title given to an island in the Pacific 
which was lately settled by the French. Dropping 
New Caledonia, the Colonial Office at length fixed 
on British Columbia, which is about as clumsy 
as its predecessor, and will no doubt have after- 
wards to be abandoned for something shorter and 
more pointed. British Columbia, as it seems we 
must call it, is legally defined to comprise ‘all 
such territories within the dominion of her Majesty 
as are bounded to the south by the frontier of the 
United States of America, to the east by the water- 


Ocean and those which flow into the Atlantic and 


shed between the streams which flow into the Pacific 


Icy Oceans, to the north by the 59th parallel of north 


‘latitude, and to the west by the Pacific Ocean; and 


shall include Queen ,Charlctte’s Island and all other 
islands adjacent, excepting Vancouver’s Island’—this 
last being a settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
according to a special grant which expires a year or 
two hence. The frontier of the United States being 
on the 49th parallel of north latitude, the new colony 
of British Columbia lies within ten degrees from 
north to south, and so far may be described as a 
block of 200,000 square miles stretching westward 
from the Rocky Mountains to the shores of the 
Pacific.* 

In making regular settlements in Vancouver's 
Island, the Hudson’s Bay Company engaged to dispose 
of crown-lands to immigrants; and thus Victoria has 
latterly increased in size and population. Extending 
gradually as a resort for traders, it experienced an 
extraordinary accession of inhabitants, and land in its 
environs came rapidly into demand as soon as the 
tide of gold-seekers fairly set in. The accounts of its 
sales of town-lots remind us of similar affairs in San 
Francisco and Melbourne. ‘The land-office is beset 
from early morning, and such was the amount of 
business done that there were not means for making 
out titles fast enough. 

The following letter from Victoria, dated June 20, 
appears in the San Francisco Bulletin: ‘There are two 
beautiful harbours here; the lessex one is where the 
city of Victoria has been commenced, and three miles 
to the north-west of Esquimalt Bay, where the largest 
ships in the world may safely enter and lic. This 
harbour, however, will admit ships drawing sixteen 
feet of water at low tide; and such boats as the 
Pacific, Ci dore, or Columbia, may come readily to 
the town. Victoria has been the fort and principal 
trading-post of the Hudson’s Bay Company for a 
number of years, and a careful examination of the 
geography of the country at once shews their wisdom 
and foresight. The site of the town is beautiful, 
rising gently from the banks of the harbour, extending 
back and spreading out into a plateau, forming a 
beautiful site for a city. Already buildings have 
been commenced to accommodate the rush of people. 
Stores go up as fast as the material can be furnished. 

‘The people here had not anticipated so sudden an 
influx of population, and consequently no preparation 
in the way of lumber for buildings, or provisions for 
the people had been prepared, so these things are 
now scarce and very high. The supply of provisions 
was so small—people were coming from many points 
around the Sound, daily increasing the bers—that 
several small vessels were despatched to Bellingham 
Bay, and forthwith cargoes of their surplus supplies 
were brought in; and with them, within the two 
weeks past, some eighteen traders and merchants have 
changed their places from that point, bought lots, and 
commenced the sale of their goods here. Arrange- 
ments are already perfected to send the steamers 
Surprise and Sea-bird up Fraser River to Fort Hope. 
Three trips have already been made. The time 
occupied is three days, up and back. The river— 
which interested scribblers for paper-towns have 
represented as a wild mountain-torrent—is beautiful, 
and its navigation not only practicable, but perfectly 


* The governor appointed to this new and hopeful colony is, 
we believe, Colonel R. C. Moody, R.E., at present commanding 
the Royal Engineers in Scotland, in which capacity he has 
conducted the structural alterati on Edinburgh Castle. 
Both as regards accomplishments and general experience, no 
one could better fill this important post. Colonel Moody was 
formerly lieutenant-governor of the Falkland Islands, which he 
with a party of his corps prepared for colonisation, between 
1841 and 1848. According to the newspapers, the gallant 
colonel will — _ to assume the duties of the new 
government, em at Southampton, and proceeding to 
the colony vid Chagres and Panama. 
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easy and safe. As to the extent and richness of the 
mines of Fraser River, abundant evidence is on every 
side here to prove the truth of the extravagant stories 
before related. I have talked freely with a number 
of my friends who have worked on the river-banks, 
and have exhibited to me hundreds of ounces of 
the dust collected there before the waters commenced 
to rise.’ 

Another writer in the same paper says of Victoria: 
‘This place improves on me on acquaintance. ‘There 
is plenty of fish in the bay ; both large and small are 
caught from the bridge. ‘There is a great variety of 
pleasant walks in the neighbourhood. We went about 
six miles to the sound shore. It is a curious beach, 
and consists of millions of tons of pebbles, from the 
size of an egg down to peas and beans. They are 
used a great deal in town for the streets, and in 
gardens for walks, and wherever there is much travel. 
‘In two minutes’ walk from the fort, you are in the 
fields, and the grounds are covered with ripe straw- 
berries and blackberries. The wild rose-bushes are in 
full bloom. There is an abundance of young oaks, 
aspen, and other shrubs, on up to the big old oak and 
lofty pine. ‘The ground is not a dead-level, but just 
even enough to make it pretty, and the brush and 
trees are so thick that it is pleasant walking among 
them. The temperature is just right for walking; 
and the prevailing wind from Mount Olympus and 
the Coast Range makes the otherwise too great 
warmth delightfully bracing.’ 

A third correspondent describes the place as 
‘growing like wild-fire ;’ and in the account given 
by a fourth, we have a graphic detail of the process 
of buying town-lots. ‘The great event since I wrote 
you last, in this place, was the sale of town-lots, 
under the direction of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
on the 21st. The sale created a great deal of interest, 
and, long before the hour of opening the Land-ofiice, 
its doors were besieged by an anxious crowd of people, 
eager to invest their money in lots they knew not 
where situated, or when they would receive deeds to 
them. The Company owned some 6400 acres of land, 
upon which the town of Victoria is located, and had 
sold, from time to time, the most eligibly located lots, 
of 60 feet front by 120 deep, at first for 25 dollars, 
then 50 dollars, then 75 dollars each, until all the 
land lying within seven or eight blocks of the water 
had been disposed of. The rapid and wonderful rise 
in the value of this property was so great, and the 
demand such, that the Company determined to throw 
some 1200 additional lots in the market, and raise 
the price to 100 dollars per lot. The land was hur- 
tiedly surveyed, and written notices posted on the 
door of the office, stating that the lots would be sold 
at the above rates, the purchaser to receive a receipt 
for the amount of money paid, and when the map 
sHould be completed, to be entitled to a choice of 
the same according to the number of his receipt—the 
receipts to be numbered as issued. ‘This receipt is 
very brief, and merely expresses that a certain sum 
has been received on account of town-lots. It will be 
some ten days before purchasers get their title-deeds, 
which are very brief and simple in form, discarding 
in toto all the usual local phrases and terms. It is 
estimated that about 25,000 dollars were paid into the 
Land-office during the day. No person was allowed 
to purchase exceeding six lots. Notwithstanding 
this large amount of real estate thus suddenly flung 
upon the market, prices remain firm, with a strong 
upward tendency. Building-lots five and six blecks 
back from the water-front are selling at from 1000 
to 2000 dollars each, according to location.’ 

A demand for land, not very dissimilar, prevailed 

connection with some other places in Vancouver's 
Island; the universal expectation, of course, being 


that much of the gold to be discovered would find 


its way thither, and not a little of it be spent with a 
recklessness according to the ordinary improvident 
habits of gold-diggers. 


WHEN I WAS A SCHOOL-BOY. 


Wet do I remember those delicious half-holidays 
at school, when we started off in groups to spend the 
afternoon among the hills, or by the river-side. With 
arms twined round one another’s necks, in school-boy 
fashion—my group consisting of three sworn chums 
besides myself, and our exact destination kept as-an 
important secret from the other groups—would we 
start off, and plod onwards towards a certain moor- 
burn far up among the green hills. On our way 
thither, if a small bird chanced to be churling its 
happy’ song in the hedgerows, how instantly were our 
deliberations stopped, and our curiosity raised to 
discover the nest: the nest found, how eager to hear 
the report—eggs or young. We were all natu- 
ralists in our own special ways: one had a penchant 
for beetles; another for moths; a third was ever on 
the qui vive for birds’ eggs; while a fourth, perhaps, 
kept a heterogeneous collection of caterpillars, to see 
what they would turn to. Caterpillar-collecting, I 
may as well observe, was considered capital fun; so 
was pupa or chrysalis hunting; and I remember, 
when one of the latter was found, it used to be con- 
veyed to a certain defined portion of ground, the 
property of its captor, and there buried, and zealously 
guarded till the time came for its wondrous trans- 
formation into the perfect insect. The boy whose 
chrysalises changed into the greatest varicty of insects, 
was considered exceedingly fortunate, and held a 
greater rank in our estimation than before. 

As ‘we four’ wandered along towards our destina- 
tion—the hill-burn—the objects that crossed our path 
were always carefully noted and commented upon. 
Birds were the chief objects of our solicitude, and 
many a weary search we made for their nests. Some- 
times the skylark would rise mounting before us, 
with her glorious flood of song; but she, and her 
song too, passed comparatively unheeded by us, being 
of secondary importance to the tuft of grass from 
whence the bird rose, with the possibility of a nest 
therein. Poor larks! many an egg was stolen from 
them to grace our collections, and yet the skyward 
messengers seemed to be as plentiful as ever in 
the following spring. 

At the foot of the hills was a small sheet of water 
termed the Pot Loch, the margin and depths of which 
supplied us with many interesting subjects for our 
collections. We always visited it on our way to the 
moor-burn, to set lines for pike against our return 
and to institute a diligent search amongst the adja- 
cent weeds and grass for anything we could find. 
During those investigations, we always separated, 
each having his own beat. An exclamation of mingled 
delight and surprise would cause us to rush to the 
spot, to be rewarded perhaps with nothing more than 
a quantity of frog-spawn, or a colony of tadpoles, or, as 
we called them, paddle ladles. Then an eager cry from 
the foot of the loch, with shouts of ‘Quick! quick!’ 
would bring us panting to the side of the discoverer, 
our steps thither accelerated from the fear of being 
too late, and our fears too often realised; for just as 
the spot was gained, we would receive the annoying 
assurance that if we had arrived a moment sooner, 
we would have seen such a monster of an eel—said 
monster having just wriggled out of sight into the 
water-weeds. These little accidents only increased 
our zeal, and were more than made up for by 
the many curiosities discovered and appropriated. 
Water-lilies were severed from their sub-aquatic 
stems; their broad leaves supplied with masts of 


reeds, and with paper attached, set adrift on the loch. 
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The much-prized but rare bull-rush would some- 
times fall to our lot. Gold-coloured beetles were 
rich treasures, and as such were eagerly sought for ; 
but I confidently affirm, that my delight at finding 
a beetle more variegated in colour than any before 
met, could hardly be equalled, certainly not surpassed, 
by any other pleasure that could have been offered 
to me. 


Then there were water-hens, coots and baldkites ; 
but these were seldom spied, as they usually remained 
perdu in the weeds ; we knew they were there, however, 
from a peculiar single note they occasionally uttered. 
The heron, from our long acquaintance with him, 
became a great friend. I do not remember having ever 
seen two of these birds at once on the margin of the 
loch, so the solitary individual invariably encountered 
became the heron. He was, like all his brethren, a 
very patient, untiring fisher; nor was he very shy 
either, for, when roused from his meditative position 
by any of us, he would flap slowly over to the opposite 
side, and vice versd. If, however, he was much dis- 
turbed, he flew sulkily away to the neighbouring hill- 
side, there to await our departure; and when we had 
left the water-side to continue our journey to the 
hill-burn, we often, upon looking back, just caught 
sight of him dropping quietly down again to his 
favourite position on the loch. Besides the heron, 
there was the hawk. This bird we almost always saw 
hovering over a deserted slate-quarry on ‘the hills,’ 
we believed to be the same individual from week 
to week—to have, in fact, an individuality similar 
to that of the heron; and the exclamation of: ‘Eh! 
there’s the hawk!’ was constantly uttered when 
he was seen for the first time that day. This hawk 
frequented, for the most part, the deserted quarry; 
but we were always at a loss to know what he lived 
upon, as we never saw him bear away anything in 
his talons or beak, though he stooped frequently ; 
but he must have lived upon something, as he was as 
thoroughly wedded to the hills as the heron was to 
the loch. The quarry was a favourite resort of ours 
on our way to the hill-burn. In it we found soft 
pieces of slate which formed excellent slate-pencils, 
besides capital missiles to send skipping along the 
water. 

Those breezy hills were truly our delight. Many a 
chase we had after the peeweets that feigned broken 
wings to decoy us from their nests—an old trick now, 
but then ‘endued with delightful, teasing novelty. 
Once, and once only, was a young peeweet discovered. 
Three of us had bounded away after the parent lap- 
wing, and were too eager in our impetuous chase to 
hear the fourth boy, who had remained behind, calling 
to us at the top of his lungs to return, as he had found 
the young one within a very few yards of where he 
was lying. At last we three gave up the pursuit in 
despair; and upon returning to our starting-point, 
were greeted with hurrahs, and could scarcely believe 
our senses when we were told to ‘search, and we 
should find a wee peeseweep close by.’ We did find 
it too, easily enough ; examined the little hairy ball, 
and left it in its heather-nest. Whaups (curlews) were 
plentiful, too, and elicited many a wondering exclama- 
tion by their peculiar dreamy cries. These we each 
learned to imitate, an accomplishment intended by us 
to beguile the birds into coming within our reach; but 
our imitation was incomplete, or possibly so like the 
cry, that the birds never thought of responding, and the 
result was, that we never got very near them. The 
plantation on the hillside was at once mysterious and 
awful to our imaginations. Somehow or other, we 
always deemed it trespass to set foot within its 
enclosure, and that if ‘the man’ came, we should be 
consigned to prison; and yet we could not resist the 
temptation of wandering through it in search of cushie 
doos, These or wood-pigeons were rather 


numerous, and built on the larch-trees. But unless 
the nests were near the ground, we never meddled 
with them, as the idea of ‘the man’ catching any of 
us in the wood, and still worse, spee/ing, was intoler- 
able, and had the salutary effect of restraining our 
longings to climb. Now, we could have enjoyed ram- 
bling through this plantation, and would most probably 
have devoted a good deal of time to it; for the roots 
of the fir and larch trees were capital for beetles and 
pupas, and the cushie doos presented splendid shots 
for stones; but a wholesome dread of ‘the man’ 
perpetually curbed our inclinations, and kept us, for 
the most part, without its dreaded precincts. And how 
needless were our fears, as we afterwards discovered 
that ‘the man’ was a mere myth / 

Arrived at the hill-burn, the first thing we did was 
to bathe in a large pool. Our dip was usually of short 
duration, however, as the dread of eel-bites gene- 
rally hastened our exit from the cooling element. 
After running about in cuerpo to dry ourselves, we 
donned our attire, and then commenced the grand 
business of the day—gumping for trout. I aman angler 
now, of some experience and tolerable skill; I have 
all the appliances of rods and reels, fine tackle and 
nicely dressed flies, and I do not think several dozens 
of good-sized trout a very great haul on a good day 
with the water in trim; but what are my later experi- 
ences of fishing to those dearly cherished gumping 
memories! The novelty of handling a five-pounder 
has worn off considerably ; and though it is yet, and 
always must be, a very jolly thing to hook and play a 
fine trout, yet the flush of triumph which attended 
these very juvenile successes can never be restored to 
my heart or my cheek. The burn where we gumped 
—that is, caught fish by the hand—was pretty deep 
in some places, and was skirted by foggy (mossy) 
banks. Under these banks we groped carefully, and 
wore the trout into a corner or hole preparatory to 
grasping it. Sometimes when wearing the trout in 
this manner, the hand and fish would be in contact 
the whole time, without any disturbance or attempts 
to escape by the latter; and this remarkable pecu- 
liarity we always ascribed to a sort of mesmeric 
influence, exercised by the hand upon the charmed 
victim. The process was termed ‘tickling their 
tails.’ 

Great indeed was our joy, upon a certain occasion, 
when one of us landed a trout, one pound in weight, 
upon the bank. How we gazed and admired, and 
fondled and gently handled the sparkling prize, fearful 
of shedding a single scale from his matchless form; 
how exultingly we beheld him lie panting on the 
turf, little dreaming of his agony ; how, almost fear- 
fully, we gazed around to see if any one else had 
witnessed the deed, and finally, how carefully we 
rolled him in a pocket-handkerchief and bore him 
home. A feat like that was food for a month to 
us, and served in a measure as a date: thus, to recall 
some event or other, we reverted to the time the big 
trout was gumped. 

The return from, was a weary job compared with 
the journey to, the hills. We were always tired long 
before we reached the school-house, and were glad to 
get to bed; but next week, the events of last 
Saturday were recounted, and plans for the following 
one discussed and matured. The anticipation of these 
half-holidays was, I am convinced, more delightful 
than the pleasure itself, great as that pleasure was. 
How we each thrilled with eager joy when any one 
proposed something peculiarly novel to be done the 
following holiday. How we chummed together in 
our dormitory, in school-hours, and in the play- 
ground, and strove to be amongst the number of ‘ those 
who wished to go to the hills’ on Saturday. This 
privilege being only extended by the master to those 
who deserv by good conduct, was one we four 
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always tried hard to merit; and on several occasions, 

how great was our grief when the list came back from 
the master’s room with one of us on the cancelled side. 
This entailed the remainder of the quartett staying in 
the playground to keep company with the unfortunate 
spoiler of the day’s fun, for it would have been 
considered a disgraceful meanness to have left him 
alone. 

Those cherished scenes were revisited by me years 
after I had left school; but the Pot Loch looked 
smaller and less imposing, the hills lower, and the 
quarry had dwindled down to half its original 
size; the school-house remained unaltered, and the 
playground and solitary fir-tree we used to climb, 
were the same; but how changed to my mind’s eye 
was everything. Alas! it occurred to me that the 
school-boy alone sees things as they truly are, »while 
the perceptions of the man are clouded and distorted 
by the ceaseless train of new objects. On the faces of 
the boys I saw, upon revisiting my old school, were 
evidences of fresh feeling which I recognised as akin 
to mine when I was in a similar position. It was 
the flush of anticipation—the greatest happiness of 
life. Musing in this manner, I took my way towards 
the Pot Loch to see what it was like. There it was 
in precisely the same place, smaller to my sophisti- 
cated fancy, but still there; and a thousand olden 
pleasures rushed upon my heart, and blinded my 
eyes, as I actually scared away the heron. 


OXFORD ASSOCIATE-IN-ARTS 
EXAMINATION. 


Oxrorp, the ancient and magnificent home of the 
Tory and High Churchman, the gorgeous city of 
palaces on the banks of the classic Isis, presented an 
unusual ap in the week between June 21 and 
June 28. The ‘ men,’ that is, the collegians, the flower 
of the English nobility and gentry, the pale scholar 
just released from his books and his examiners, and 
the stylish freshman, half intoxicated with the full tide 
of pleasurable excitements that throng the ‘ summer- 
term,’ the antique old-world heads of houses, the 
active keen-looking college-tutors, and the stately 
proctors, with their velvet-sleeved gowns, set off on 
Sundays and holidays by the quaint old cloth-of-gold 
hoods—all these had gone down the week before ; and, 
as the sun shone upon the gray towers on the morn- 
ing of June 21, it beheld them all alive with denizens 
of another type. The age of Chaucer’s boy-scholars 
seemed to have returned. The ghosts of some of the 
$0,000 alumni, who were walking the streets in 1358 
—five hundred years ago—seemed once again to have 
started into being—not now in frieze hoods and tippets, 
but in jackets of good broad-cloth, and morning- 
coats of alpaca. Go where one would, the cheerful 
and expectant faces of these boys and youths turned 
up on every side. Addison’s Walk was alive with 
them ; so were the venerable avenues that skirt the 
far-famed Christ Church Meadows, the quiet gardens 
of Worcester and St John’s Colleges, and the hermit- 
like Lime-walk of Trinity. By and by, the streets 
were emptied, and the gardens deserted. But if you 
had gone into the great quadrangle of the schools, 
and peeped into a window here and there, you would 
have seen these youthful aspirants at work in good 
earnest, seated at long rows of tables, and writing 
away as hard as any Ireland or Craven scholar ever 
wrote before them. They had assembled in the 
Convocation House, where Charles I. held his parlia- 
ment, and where Tract 90 was condemned ; and they 
were now dispersed, some in the Divinity-school, 
where one General Cromwell stabled his horses, and 
some in the Writing-school, where Peel, Whately, 
Arnold, and Gladstone won the first pledges of their 


future renown. A measure of university extension 
had been carried out, on a noble scale, and with an 
almost startling rapidity, and these were the first 
palpable indications of the measure. Here were 
these ‘Chaucer-scholars,’ not now, as in those bygone 
times, come up to Oxford to live an uncomfortable 
and questionable life in lodgings, and abandoning 
respectable and remunerative callings, merely for the 
sake of attending a few professors’ lectures. We have 
made at least this advance on the ‘good old’ days; 
namely, that, by the help of books, newspapers, and 
the public lectures which are becoming everywhere 
abundant, our youth may enjoy almost as much 
intellectual pleasure and instruction in their own 
homes, as our forefathers managed painfully to 
extract from the universities. But they were come 
for a wiser and a better purpose—a purpose admir- 
ably suited to the requirements of this present age; 
they were come that the knowledge and attainments 
in general, which the aforesaid march of book and 
newspaper instruction has enabled them to acquire, 
might be tested by the old-established discipline, the 
wise and steady estimate, the experienced handling, 
and the unimpeached honour of an Oxford examina- 
tion. The authority and prestige of the ancient univer- 
sity had been directed to the task, not of checking or 
of discouraging, but of sympathising with and aiding 
the laudable efforts of self-taught students, and the 
varied machinery of commercial and grammar schools. 
On the 18th of June 1857, the university of Oxford 
passed a statute, establishing two examinations for 
‘those who are not members of the university :’ one 
for youths under eighteen and above fifteen, another 
for boys under fifteen. The convocation created a 
delegacy (or commission) with legislative and exe- 
cutive powers for the special purposes defined by the 
statute. These powers have a duration of three years 
only, and convocation will then have again to take 
the subject into consideration. In the meantime, it 
has devolved on the delegacy to fraine a scheme of 
examination, to appoint examiners, to fix the scale of 
fees, and to arrange all other details. The Rev. J. 
E. Sewell, of New College, Oxford, has been appointed 
secretary, and no less than ten local centres of exami- 
nation were established this year in communication 
with Oxford through that gentleman as the medium. 
These provincial ‘centres’ are each managed by a 
proper committee, which undertakes to conduct the 
local details, and to provide for all expenses incident 
to a local examination. ‘The localities, together with 
their respective contingents of senior and junior 
candidates, are specified in the following table: 


Juniors. 


Birmingham, . 
Cheltenham, 
Exeter, 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
Southampton, . 


The total number of persons to be examined at 
Oxford and the ten provincial centres was 1223—800 
being juniors, and 423 being seniors. The exami- 
nation was open to all persons of whatever social 
rank or religious denomination, age and non-matricu- 
lation being the only limits. Candidates must all 
satisfy the examiners that they have mastered the 
elements of a plain English education, after which a 
very wide latitude is allowed in the selection of 
subjects of study. The junior candidates, when suc- 
cessful, obtain a certificate; the seniors, who pass 


f 
= 
Name of Place. Seniors. | 
Oxford, . 56 
London, . 114 
Bath, . 14 
Bedford, . a 12 
36 
29 
35 
26 
25 
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the higher examination, receive the title of Associate- 
in-arts, the symbol of which is the letters A.A. Any 
person who can obtain, or who has obtained, a sight 
of the examination lists which appeared in the Times 
of the 5th of August, will at once discern the method 
of classification. Candidates, both senior and junior, 
may obtain ‘honours’ in addition to their certificate 
or A.A. degree, by attaining a place in the first or 
second of the three classes. The first class is, of 
course, the place of distinguished success; it is 
arranged in order of merit, while the second, or 
‘inferior honour’ class, and the third, or ‘ pass’ class, 
are arranged alphabetically. The chief difference 
between the classification of the seniors and that of 
the juniors is, that the bulk of matter in which the 
former have to be examined is arranged under six 
sections—A, B, C, D, E, F, and a first and second 
class is appointed for each section; the junior candi- 
dates having been arranged in two general ‘honour’ 
classes, without reference to sections. ‘The same 
principle of arrangement is, however, adopted in both 
cases; the first class being always in order of merit, 
the second alphabetically arranged. Seniors and 
juniors alike, who have done well enough to obtain 
the certificate or the degree, but not well enough to 
merit any special distinction, are placed, without 
reference to sections, in the large alphabetical third 
or ‘pass’ class. It will give some notion of the care 
and strictness which have marked this examination, 
if we state the numbers of those who have obtained 
first classes in the six sections of the senior exami- 
nation. In the A section (English literature), 
there were only fourteen ‘firsts’; in the B section 
(languages), there were 25; in the C section (mathe- 
matics), 10; in the D section (physics), only 6; in 
the E section (drawing and architecture), only 3; 
and in the F section (music), 1. This, it must be 
borne in mind, was a selection out of no less than 
423 senior candidates. We stated above that all 
candidates were obliged to satisfy the examiners in 
the elements of a plain English education. The 
meaning of this phrase, in the Oxford sense, will be 
best understood by learning that both boys and 
youths have to write from dictation, to analyse and 
parse English sentences, to write a short English 
composition, and to take in arithmetic, geography, 
and the outlines of English history. The younger 
candidates have also to read aloud a passage before 
the examiners, a part of the examination which has 
elicited the most favourable remarks in the case 
of the Liverpool boys. In the case of the juniors, a 
book is set to be ‘ got up’ in the part of the examina- 
tion which has to do with languages. These books 
are very well chosen, being such as Schiller’s Revolt 
of the Netherlands, in German, and part of Cesar de 
Bello Gallico, in Latin. The seniors are examined in 
pe eng at large, irrespective of any special 

We now proceed to give some specimens of the 
questions set in the English literature and language 
sections. From these the general quality of the ex- 
amination is best learned; and we will append a few 
details relating to the other sections. The ‘English 
Literature’ comprised the four following subjects: 
English History, from the battle of Bosworth Field to 
the Restoration, and the outlines of the History of 
Literature during the same period; Shakspeare’s 
King Lear, and Bacon’s Essays; the outlines of 
Political Economy and English Law; and Physical, 
Commercial, and Political Geography. In this section, 
a candidate was open to questions like the under- 
mentioned: ‘What was the secret of the success of 
Elizabeth in governing, and of the failure of Charles 
I.?’ ‘State the reasons which make the accession 
of Henry VII. an important epoch in English history.’ 
* Describe with all the detail which you can, one of 


these three events—the death-bed of Elizabeth, the 
execution of Charles I., the death of Oliver Cromwell,’ 
‘Which of the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott 
refer to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; in 
what cases has he brought out strongly any historical 
characters or incidents of the period, and in what 
has he deviated from historical truth?’ ‘Compare 
the characters of Lear and Cordelia with any cor- 
responding characters in ancient tragedy.’ ‘Shew 
how the introduction of the Fool is necessary for 
the development of the character of Lear and of the 
moral effect of the play.’ ‘Compare and contrast, 
in connection with their history, the physical geo- 
graphy of (a) the three southern peninsulas of Europe, 
and (b) the counties of Kent, Cornwall, Somerset, 
and Cumberland.’ ‘ Mention the phenomena peculiar 
to the river Nile.” ‘Give any instances which you 
remember of ordinary words used by Lord Bacon in 
a sense now unusual.’ ‘In what essay does Lord 
Bacon treat of colonisation? Name any particular 
in which his views on the subject have been confirmed 
by recent experience?’ ‘What is meant by the 
“real” price of commodities, as distinguished from 
their “nominal” price ? Which is of most importance 
in the ordinary transactions of life ?’ 

Few judges of sound and liberal views would refuse 
to these questions the merit of judicious selection, 
and of the most equitable fairness. ‘The subjects for 
a short English essay are, in our opinion, equally well 
chosen. The candidate might do one of four things: 
he might write a short account of the life and char- 
acter of Lord Nelson; or he might sketch the plot 
of any one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems or novels; or 
he might give an account of any one of the manufac- 
tures carried on in Great Britain; or lastly, he 
might suppose that a friend had written to ask for 
some account of the school or schools in which he had 
been brought up, and he might write a letter in 
reply. 

Turning now to the section of languages, we find a 
Greek paper comprising pieces for translation into 
English from the Jliad (Book III.), from the Medea 
of Euripides, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Herodotus, and 
the Olynthiac Orations of Demosthenes. There were 
ten or a dozen critical questions on points of grammar 
and construction, and a very short passage of English, 
with Greek words supplied, to be turned into Greek. 
In Latin, the passages for translation into English 
were selected from the Bucolics of Virgil, from the 
“Eneid (Book II.), from the Odes of Horace and the 
Heroides of Ovid, from Cicero’s Catiline Orations and 
Treatise on Friendship, from Sallust’s Catilinarian War, 
and from the twenty-first Book of Livy. In a more 
advanced paper, pieces were also set for translation 
into Greek and Latin verse. ‘The French candidates 
were invited to compete in writing a letter in that 
language, describing a visit into the country. Here 
is a specimen of a piece set for translation into 
French: 

My pear CuHartes—It is near Christmas-time, 
and it comes sadly round to me as reminding me 
of your excellent grandmother, who was taken from 
us last year at this time. Do you, my dear Charles, 
pay attention to the wishes of your parents while 
they are with you, that you may have no self-reproach 
when you think of them at a future period. We 
will remember your health in a glass of claret just 
about six o'clock at night; so that you will know 
exactly (allowing for variation of time) what we are 
doing at the same moment.—I am, my dear boy, 
always your affectionate father, 

Watter Scott. 
Passages were likewise set for translation into English 
from Nisard’s Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, and 
from La Fontaine; and one for translation into French 
from Smith, Of the Social Passions. 
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With regard to the remaining sections, there were 
added to the papers on pure mathematics, some very 
well constructed ones on practical mechanics (including 
mechanism), on hydrostatics, on surveying, and on 
navigation. In order to obtain a ‘pass’ in mathie- 
matics, a senior candidate was required to take in 
four Books of Euclid, and algebra to the end of 
quadratic equations; the first two Books of Euclid, 
algebra to simple equations, and arithmetic, being 
demanded of juniors. Questions were set on the 
facts and principles of chemical science; and a 
practical examination was given in the elements 
of analysis. _A knowledge of vegetable physiology 
in general, and on the functions of vertebrata in 
animal physiology, was also proposed for examination. 
Drawing was in all cases estimated at a very high 
value; and the drawing section included, besides 
drawing from the flat, models, &c., design in pen- 
and-ink and in colour, and the history and principles 
of the art of design. Candidates in music, if juniors, 
took in the grammar; if seniors, the history and 
principles of composition as well. 

We cannot conclude without one word on the 
practical utility of the movement whose chief features 
we have now sketched. The adoption of this system 
will be beneficial in two ways: it supplies an agency 
primarily for testing ; and, secondarily, for increasing 
and guiding the preliminary knowledge of persons 
destined for professional life. Great numbers of 
master-manufacturers, of railway directors, bankers, 
and others, have written to the university, stating 
their readiness to accept the A.A. degree as a 
guarantee for proficiency in non-professional instruc- 
tion. Schools will be tested which have hitherto 
altogether escaped notice ; and parents and guardians 
will have a safe guide in the selection of places of 
education. It only remains for the country cordially 
to second the efforts of the university, and a great 
revolution will be effected in our middle-class system 
of education. . 


A FESTIVAL IN THE ISLAND OF 
SARDINIA. 


Tux Sards call themselves a highly religious people; 
and, indeed, if the number of saint-days, religious 
festivals, and religious processions be any criterion, 
they certainly may with justice be considered the 
most saintly race in the whole universe; for besides 
the well-known goodly array of saintly personages 
reverently worshipped in common with their Italian 
and Sicilian neighbours, they have a private supply 
of their own, on the recurrence of whose festas, mass 
must be duly attended, and all labour, however neces- 
sary, as duly neglected, under pain of mortal sin. 
To these too-frequent festas may be attributed the 
extreme love of dress which I had occasion to mention 
in a former paper—to these their indolence, and also, 
perhaps, to these the poetry which doubtless forms a 
component part of the true nature of every Sard. 
Besides the general routine of féte-days, there are 
local festivals of a character so peculiar, so wild, and 
uniting in so strange a manner hospitality with good- 
humour, and pastoral simplicity with ferocity, that 
I — invite the reader to accompany me to one 
em. 
_ The place to which I would conduct him—in 
imagination, at least—is called Arsequena, and is 
situated quite in the north of the island; the time, 
a Saturday evening before the third Sunday in May. 
On a beautiful hill covered with trees, and over- 
looking a broad expanse of richly wooded plain, there 
| stands a small rustic chapel dedicated to Santa Maria 
| 


di Arsequena. The soft, breezy imbattu or sea- 


wind, gently stirs the leaves of the acacia, myrtle, 
and cork trees, wafting a pleasant freshness through 
the heated atmosphere. The plain beneath is teeming 
with life, for around and on all sides there pours into 
it a tide of living, moving, festive humanity: not 
only so, but it is full of pictures—pictures altogether 
unique, original, and soul-stirring. O for the pencil 
of a Turner to depict some of these bright moving 
groups! At first, the effect of the setting sun fitfully 
glancing on the brilliant scarlet, green, and gold which 
predominates in the costumes of the women, is too 
dazzling. It is impossible to distinguish any one 
object from the undulating, buzzing, glittering mass ; 
but by and by a group stands out in bold relief. 
Look now at yonder militia-man, with his long rifle 
in hand, mounted on that fiery, snorting, Arab- 
looking steed. How well he rides! ‘There is 
positive grace in the manner in which he manages 
the creature. One can see, too, that he has given 
him a sly prick with his spur, to make him curvet 
and caracole just in order to draw attention, for the 
animal is very handsome, with its delicate, well- 
shaped limbs and large eyes; and he, like a true 
Sard, loves his horse. Now, see his own dress: there 
is the never-failing short, full, black cloth kind of 
kilt, with the equally never-failing white cotton 
mutande or drawers puffing round the knees, and 
secured by an embroidered and silver-buckled garter 
to the top of the well-fitting gaiter. These are indis- 
pensable to every Sard male costume. But there is 
a variety in this militia-man’s attire, which may per- 
haps deserve a moment’s consideration. The bright 
scarlet tight-fitting vest is cut square at the neck, so 
as to shew to advantage the snowy folds of the finely 
worked shirt. How well it sets off his well-formed 
figure and bronzed complexion! And then that bril- 
liant array of silver buttons pendent on each side, 
and decorating each sleeve as high as the elbow— 
how they jingle with every slight movement of the 
body! ‘The very sound scems to give a piquancy to 
the whole picturesque effect, especially as the eye 
rests on the hilt of that wonderful stiletto, sheathed 
within the broad, grandly embroidered, and silver- 
buckled leathern girdle. 

Next, we have a few family groups from Tempio. 
They are mostly on horseback, the women sitting, 
pillion-fashion, behind the men. And how terribly 
ferocious-looking are those same Tempiese, with their 
long black hair and wild beards! No wonder the 
pirates from Barbary, who so often and so grievously 
in time of yore infested these shores, imbibed the 
habit of distinguishing Christians—meaning by that, 
civilised people—from Sards. However, the women, 
so comfortably seated behind, seem by no means to 
be of this opinion. How joyous they are, and how 
well do the brilliant colours of their exquisitely 
picturesque costume contrast with the large black 
eyes, glossy braided hair, and fine white teeth, which 
seem to be so general among them. It is wonderful, 
too, how and where they could have collected that 
jewellery. Those exquisite chains, ear-rings, and 
filigree studs are positively costly; and then some 
of their hands are laden with rings besides. They 
are all of gold, too. Perhaps the workmanship may 
be coarse; but they are set with real stones found 
in their island. But we must not stay to examine 
them much longer. The plain is filling fast: here are 
priests on horseback brandishing umbrellas, mostly 
pink; monks, even, are not wanting; and I declare, 
besides you and me, dear reader, there is another 
Anglo-Saxon. You may know him by his fair skin, 
ruddy cheek, and blue-gray eyes. Yes, even here, I 
suppose—though here they seldom penetrate—the 
scene would scarcely be complete without some son 
of Britain. 

This one, however, has but little more than his 
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bright British blood to boast of: he has but a dim | well acquitted themselves of the duties of hospitality ; 
recollection of his fatherland, rendered even more | it is they who have provided for all, arranged for all, 
obscure by an ideal fog and small rain which in his | and waited personally upon all. Mirth is at its 
mind constantly envelops it. He has long led a half- highest; the excellent wine of the country has 
wild life in this half-wild country ; he has established | made the bounding Sard blood bound a little faster; 
his head-quarters in a brig, moored sometimes near the laughter and the song are a trifle louder, that 
one part of the shore, sometimes near another; and is all. The black-eyed, half-clothed little ones 
here he is to-day on his brown horse, and with his | are rolling over the heath-covered ground, gathering 
long rifle, both of which he loves as dear friends. He | lapfuls of lovely wild-flowers; dogs are crouching 
is a strange being, having no particular country, no | beside them; the clear dark-blue sky is suddenly 
particular language, and no particular religion ; his | studded with its myriad bright lamps; and oh, how 


outward man, too, is singular: the short light-brown 
curly hair, and gold-coloured glossy waving beard, to 
which no razor has ever been applied, are very 
classical, or rather they remind one of a head by 
Carlo Dolce. But enough of our Anglo-Sardo. 

Just watch that group of black-bearded shepherds, 
how earnestly they talk, how eager are their gestures; 
their dress, all coarse, dark, and singularly wild as it 
is, is still handsome in its kind. ‘The linen shirts and 
mutande are passing white, and there has been evident 
care in the arrangement of their rustic toilet. They 
are capo-pastori, or owners of large flocks. To-day, 
that group, numbering between thirty and forty, are 
called soprastanti, or masters of the ceremonies during 
the festival. Each one of those wealthy shepherds 
must furnish forth a sheep or a goat, twelve pounds 
of cheese, thirty pounds of bread, a supply of oil, 
candles, fuel, cooking-apparatus, and four or five 
hundred bottles of wine; to which he will invite 
gratuitously all who choose to partake thereof. See, 
they are already strewing the ground thickly with 
branches of myrtle, rushes, the sci//a maritima, acacia, 


heath, &c., that is to form a table for this picnic | 


en gros. Napkins are being neatly spread here and 
there for the élite. If you, dear reader, were to go, 
= would be thus honoured of a surety; the strict 

ws of hospitality are sacred here for the stranger— 
note this, for it is one of the many traits which 
mark their eastern origin. And where, you ask, are 
the dishes? Where is the feast, the preparations for 


which are on so large a scale? We will pass by that | hi 


clump of trees. 

Do you see the ground is there strewn with hides, 
hoofs, and feathers ; there is the impromptu slaughter- 
house; and a little further on you may see a truly 
primitive cuisine. A small bird has been placed 
within a very small sucking-pig, the sucking-pig 
within a lamb, and the lamb, in its turn, within a 
wild boar or sheep. This curious mass has been placed 
in a large hole in the ground, surrounded with red-hot 
charcoal embers, covered well over, and thus gently 
allowed to cook. ‘There are many other dishes much 
in the same fashion, and cooked in the same manner. 
There are quantities of macaroni, quantities of 
fruits, and of sweets made of almonds and honey, and 
now the feast has begun. No need of dishes—the 


myrtle leaves are more delicate than any dish; no | 


need of forks, for they grow beside you on the 
myrtles. Then for knives—why, those formidable 
stilettoes, or hunting-knives, to be found within each 
embroidered leathern belt, answers the purpose very 
well. No need of music either, for that wild-looking 
trio have never ceased playing the most monotonous 
of airs on the ancient launedda; while guitars and 
ceteras are piping and squeaking in all directions. 
The horses, too, are neighing, and, like all Sard 
horses, are trying to get up little kicking-matches; 
and as there is scarcely a bush within half a mile 
on each side without one tied thereto, why, this 
adds to the concourse of sweet sounds. Reader, 
imagine, if you can, this motley multitude, these 
motley sounds. Vain would it be to describe the 
endless slight varieties of costume, as each calling 
and each village has some distinctive peculiarity. 
— Celtic feast is ended ; the soprastanti have 


beautiful it is, that Sardinian sky! The ballo 
tondo is now in full activity ; and how can I describe 
this ancient, singular, and truly purely national 
dance? Dance did I call it?—nay, the word suits it 
not; aérial graceful movements on the light fan- 
tastic toe have nought in common with the national 
tramp of the ancient Icnusa. 

Picture to yourself, imaginative reader, a dense 
multitude, hand in hand, forming a measureless 
chain, coiling and uncoiling, in one solemn monoton- 
ous tread, to a solemn monotonous cadence, bellowed 
forth from the stentorian lungs of a group of solemn 
choristers fixed in the centre; just imagine this 
undulating mags of brilliant colouring winding and 
unwinding, one incessant buzz, and glitter, and whir, 
one steady tramp for hours together, to a perfect 
diapason of unearthly sounds, and I think you will 
have realised the ballo tondo. 

Apart from these are smaller parties. See, there is 
a circle gathered round a poet, who is steadily and 
volubly declaiming in his extempore verse. You and 
I do not much admire so harsh and guttural a voice 
—but it must have many charms for his audience, 
for their attention has been riveted upon him for 
the last tliree hours, 

Here is a knot of gay young shepherds from 
Chiaramonte dancing the salto Surdo, and others, 
again, stepping through the lively pelicordina. Ah, 
there is the young Anglo-Sardo trying to teach a 
pretty young Tempiese girl to waltz. Ah, sir, you 
ave good taste—she is very lovely, and she seems 
pleased too—slie considers it an honour evidently: 
an English gentleman is, after all, quite a rara avis 
here; he is no doubt considered a Milordo Inglese. 

But evening has deepened into night; the beautiful 
sky is purple now; still the ballo tondo whirs along; 
it is, however, considerably diminishetl in density. 
The poet, too, is still pouring forth his unmusical 
ditty—pity he has by nature so harsh a voice, for the 
language is the most beautiful of patois, made up of 
Spanish and Arabic, with a dash of Italian. 

Night advances. The women and children are coiled 
up in snug little heaps, and are fast asleep beneath 
the trees; they have taken good care to cover up 
their preity heads, for they have a secret horror of 
night-damp. How beautiful are the fire-flies and 
glow-worms! Do you hear the note of the nightin- 
gale? Listen; perhaps you may, in this far-off island; 
she will remind you of your northern home. Yes, 
there are very many of those sweet songsters in yonder 
cluster of bright-leaved trees. And now, look a little 
further: do you see those dark forms stretched in 
every variety of recumbent positions? Study them 
well—they are bandits. See, one is always awake to 
give the alarm in case of need. But there are no 
Piedmontese soldiers about—no need, perhaps, of 
such watchfulness. Strange, you think, that they 
should venture hither from their strongholds. Some 
have come to do honour to the festa of Santa 
Maria; and, barring the one deed of vengeance which 
branded them as bandits, are kind and gentle beings, 
ready to extend their hospitality to all who put faith 
in them. Others are of a far different mould; and 
he of the grizzly -beard is the most ruthless of 
assassins: his name is Andrea Puzzu; but even he, 
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whose very name spreads terror, would not invade 
the laws of hospitality. 

It is Sunday morning now; the chapel bell is 
ringing; the whole multitude throng towards it, to see 
the sacred banner of Tempio brought hither in pro- 
cession. See, there is a horseman waving it aloft—he 
is one of a family privileged to bear it—see how 
eagerly its rich folds are caught and kissed by the 
devoted multitude. Prayers are on every lip; the little 
children, too, how earnestly are they lisping out their 
aves. There is nothing in life so beautiful as the 
prayer of infancy—nothing so heart-stirring as to see 
the hardened hoary sinner striving to recall the prayer 
his mother taught him when he was yet achild. To 
the prayers, again, succeed the poems, the dances, and 
the songs of the preceding day; dinner at, noon, 


and supper at sunset, conclude the day. Night still 
finds them there. But on the Monday, the vast crowd, 
if so inclined, move on a few hundred yards to another 
chapel, dedicated to San Pietro di Baldolinu, where 
the ceremonies and the feasting continue during the 


day. 

1 have told of the hospitality, of the good- 
humour, of the rusticity of this Sardinian festival ; 
truth obliges me to add that seldom, very seldom, 
does this beautiful annual féte take place without the 
sacrifice of one or more lives; for while the Sard 
would on no account injure a hair of the head of his 
guest, he will not hesitate to take deliberate aim at 
the heart of the man whom he suspects of flirting 
with his wife or trifling with his sweetheart. It is 
enough to see him clasp the palm of her hand within 
his to make that man his deadly enemy; and the 
fiery Sard forgets every consideration in his burning 
thirst for revenge. 


THE RAILWAY NURSE. 


Some people, figuratively speaking, always fall upon 
their feet—others fall exactly where they are most 
likely to hurt themselves; and I regret to say that 
Tam among the latter, and I always do hurt myself. 
I will merely take my travelling-luck as an instance. 
There are friends of mine who have for their vis-a-vis 
in railway-carriages females of fascinating appearance 
and charming manners, with whom they carry on 
a delightful conversation. I have never any such 
good-fortune. Agriculturists of heavy demeanour and 
person, widows who will not be comforted, gentlemen 
hand-cuffed to policemen, and other companions more 
or less unpleasant, are always next me, and opposite 
me, and around me. That the public may know that 
Ido not complain withont cause, I will relate what 
befel me the very last time I journeyed by rail. 

I cannot say that I rejoice in, for that is not true 
—but at anyrate I possess the name of Mutton. A 
long line of Muttons have handed down to me the 
name, and nothing else; I have therefore to do some- 
thing for bread and vegetables, and that something I 
do in a government office for a hundred pounds ster- 
ling per annum. Unfortunately, my feelings and my 
income do not keep pace, and, in an unguarded and 
extravagant moment, I offered my hand and heart 
to a very charming maiden, and was accepted. 
Marriage at the time was out of the question; we 
were to wait until something turned up, and waiting 
we have been ever since. My Clara Amelia resides 
in a town on the Great Northern Railway, about fifty 
miles from London; and thither I repair for a fort- 
night once a year, and enjoy fourteen days of unin- 
terrupted happiness; but on the principle, I suppose, 
that before one can reach the Elysian fields, he must 
pass over Styx, it has hardly ever been my lot to have 
had even a tolerably pleasant journey ; the last, how- 
ever, was dreadful. I have a very bad habit of being 


ari consequently, when I arrived at King’s Cross one 


morning in June, I found the express just about to 
start. I dashed into the first second-class carriage 
I came to, and sat down. Opposite to me, and the 
only other occupant of the carriage, was a respectable- 
looking woman with a baby in her arms. I had hardly 
sat down when the woman, seeing a female friend on 
the platform, cried out: ‘My word, if it isn’t our 
Sarah!’ and putting the baby on to my lap, leaped 
out of the carriage: a moment afterwards the whistle 
sounded, and we were off. 

I should mention that I am an only child, 
and that I had scarcely ever looked at a baby 
before, much less handled one. What was I to 
do? It was impossible to get rid of it except by 
throwing it out of the window. That would hardly 
have been legal, although the circumstances were 
very cogent; but in the meantime I felt that I was 
doing something nearly as bad, by taking it every 
moment further away from its friends. The train 
being express, did not stop till I had ample oppor- 
tunity to consider my position; but that was not 
at all an advantage. At first, my sensations were 
all horror; but after a time curiosity began to 
mingle with the sensation, and the first thing that 
struck me was, that the legs of the child must be 
of an astounding length, for as it sat in my lap, its 
gown trailed on the floor. I found afterwards, how- 
ever, when it was seized with spasms, that this was a 
deception, as it kicked very high up indeed. It did 
not indulge in any conversation, but contented itself 
with alluding, in a very offensive manner, to my 
unfortunate name by constantly exclaiming, clearly 
and audibly: ‘Baal’ to which it added a word still 
more disagreeable to my feelings —‘ Papa!’ 

But all this was light and pleasant, compared with 
what took place afterwards. I don’t know which was 
worse—its spasms or its continued indisposition. 
I fancy the ignorant little creature supposed by the . 
motion of the carriage that it was on shipboard, 
fancied itself sea-sick, and behaved accordingly. The 
consequence was that a lovely waistcoat I had 
specially provided to dazzle my Clara Amelia withal, 
was rendered horrible; a new hat I had incautiously 
put on the seat beside me, fared the same way inside 
and out; and as for my new and expensive pair of 
kid-gloves, I was obliged to throw them out of the 
window before twenty minutes were over. The 
only thing about me for which it seemed to have 
any affection was my watch, a silver hunter, and 
until then a good goer—this, when there was 
nothing of more importance going on, it put entire 
into its mouth, and sucked so effectually, that the 
wheels stopped soon after from rust, and have not 
kept time from that moment. 

But, as Shakspeare says, ‘time and the hour run 
through the roughest day,’ and we got at last to the 
first stopping station, where I was to meet the object 
of my affections, draggled, dirty, gloveless as I was, 
with an awful hat in my hand, dishevelled hair, and 
a very young infant in my arms, who, when not 
occupied in making me horrid, kept mocking me 
with its ‘Baa!’ and calling me ‘ Papa’ in the plainest 
English. Such were the circumstances under which 
I presented myself before my Amelia’s expectant 
eyes. Need I say that she fainted? that her hitherto 
unexceptionable parent shook his fist in my face, and 
called me villain—and that her big brother, dancing 
before me like a bear, defied me to mortal combat on 
the spot? All this had such an effect on my nerves, 
that I was on the point of leaping down and placing 
myself and the baby on the rails before an arriving 
train, when I saw, to my joyful surprise, the mother 
of the deserted child coming towards me, from our 
own train! She seized her wretched offspring, 
smothered it with kisses; and then, explaining to me 
hastily that on taking leave of her friend, she had 
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got into the wrong carriage, from which, of course, it 
was impossible to change, as the train that moment 
started, she hurried off her prize without cere- 
mony, saying to the baby: ‘And did it come in a 
coachee-poachee with a nasty, dirty gentleman—did 
it then?’ 

Explanations were entered into between my 
Amelia’s family and myself, which ended so satisfac- 
torily, that her brother offered to place his wardrobe 
at my disposal; her father unclosed his clenched fist 
to clasp my hand; and my Amelia herself awoke from 
her swoon, and took my arm affectionately, though of 
course at considerable distance, and only with the tips 
of her fingers. 


THE TRAVELLER’S VISION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH. 


Ir was midway in the desert; night her dusky wing had 
spread, 

And my Arab guides were sleeping, sharing each his 
courser’s bed; 

Far and near where streams of moonlight lay on Nile’s 
time-honoured plain, 

Silvery white, amid the sand-heaps, gleamed the bones of 
camels slain. 


I lay wakeful—where my saddle made a pillow hard and 
cool— 

With the dried fruits of the palm-tree I had heaped its 
pouches full— 

I had spread my loosened caftan over knee and over 
breast, 

Naked sword and gun beside me: thus had laid me down 
to rest. 


All was still—save when the embers of our sunken watch- 
fire stirred ; 

Save when, hurrying to her homestead, screamed some 
wild belated bird; 

Save when, slumbering, stamped the charger, bound 
beside his Arab lord; 

Save when, dreaming of the battle, grasped the rider’s 
hand his sword! 


Heaven !—the trembling earth upheaveth! 
forms are dimly seen! 
And the wild beasts fly before them far across the moon- 


Shadowy 


light sheen ! 

Snort our steeds in deadly terror, and the startled 
dragoman 

Drops his ensign, murmuring wildly: ‘’Tis the Spirit- 
caravan !” 


See, they come! before the camels ghastly leaders point 
the way ; 

Borne aloft, unveiled women their voluptuous charms 
display; 

And beside them lovely maidens bearing pitchers—like 
Rebecca— 

And behind them horsemen guarding—all are hurrying on 
to Mecca! 


More and more! their ranks are endless! who may count 
them? more again! 

Woe is me !—for living camels are the bones upon the 
plain! 


And the brown sands, whirling wildly, in a dusky mass 
uprise, 

Changing into camel-drivers—men of bronze with 
flaming eyes. 


Ay, this is the night and hour, when all wanderers of the 
land 

Whom the whirlwind once o’ertaking, whelmed beneath 
its waves of sand ; 

Whose storm-driven dust hath fanned us—crumbliag 
bones around us lay— 

Rise and move in wan procession, by their Prophet's 
grave to pray! 


More and more! the last in order have not passed across 
the plain, 

Ere the first with loosened bridle fast are flying back 
again. 

From the verdant inland mountain, even to Bab-el- 
mandeb’s sands, 

They have sped ere yet my charger, wildly rearing, breaks 
his bands! 


Courage! hold the plunging horses; each man to his 
courser’s head! 

Tremble not, as timid sheep-flocks tremble at the lion’s 
tread. 

Fear not though yon waving mantles fan you as they 
hasten on; 

Call on Allah! and the pageant ere you look again 
is gone! 


Patience, till the morning breezes wave again your 
turbans’ plume ; 

Morning air and rosy dawning are their heralds to the 
tomb. 


Once again to dust shall daylight doom these wanderers 
of the night; 


See, it dawns!—a joyous welcome neigh our horses to the 
light ! 
Z. 


LIFE-BOAT STATISTICS, 


Tt appears that, from some valuable returns made to 
the Royal National Life-boat Institution, by the officers 
of the Coast-guard Service and by some agents to 
Lloyd's, there are sixty-four additional life-boats con- 
sidered to be required on the coasts of the British isles. 
The average cost of a complete life-boat establish- 
ment, such as that provided by the National Life-boat 
Society, is L.300. This amount includes the cost of 
life-boat, life-belts, and gear, transporting carriage, and 
a substantial house for their reception. It will thus be 
seen that a considerable sum will be required from the 
public to make the life-boat system practically complete 
on our coast. The institution has already seventy life- 
boats in connection with it. To maintain these boats in 
a state of thorough efficiency, requires a large permanent 
annual outlay. Last year, the life-boats of the Society 
and those of local bodies rescued 399 persons from ship- 
wrecks on our coasts; and during the last three years, 
1022 persons were, by the same invaluable means, saved 
from a watery grave. On the other hand, it is melan- 
choly to add, that, during the same short period, 1522 
poor creatures perished on our coasts from these sad 
disasters. It is believed that a considerable proportion 
—probably one-half—of this large number, might have 
been preserved to their families and their country if 
additional life-boats were on the coast. 
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